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LIFE!     IUST    .A.     WATER-DROP, 


THE  subject  which  our  engraving  illustrates  h 
ten  up  by  G.  W.  Woodward,  an  able  natu 
an  interesting 
manner  that 
we  give  our 
readers  the  re- 
sult of  his  in- 
vestigations in 
his  own  lan- 
guage: 

"The  sun  is 
reflected  in  the 
ocean  as  in  the 
water-drop, 
and  in  both  are 
called  into  ex- 
istence beings 
the  most  va- 
ried in  size  and 
form.  We  ad- 
mire the  myri- 
ads of  crea- 
tures which 
inhabit  the 
depths  of  the 
ocean,  from 
the  monstrous 
whale  to  the 
tiniest  speci- 
men of  the 
finny  tribe. 
Theirchequcr- 
ed  existence 
and  efforts; 
their  fighting, 
striving  and 
disporting; 
their  pains  and 
pleasures; 
their  variou:- 
and  wonder- 
ful    construe 


as  been  writ-    I     tion;  the  mode  and  manner  of  their  subsistence,  all  fill  us  with 
alist,  in  such    I     wonder,  and  we  are  awe-inspired    while    contemplating  the 

infinite  and 
manifold  ca- 
pacity with 
which  the  Cre- 
ating Power 
has  stored  the 
depths  of  the 
waters.  But 
if  the  size,  the 
power,  and  the 
variety  of  the 
denizensof  the 
deep  excite  our 
admiration, 
how  much 
more  do  we 
find  ourselves 
carried  away 
by  that  feel- 
iug,  while 
looking  into 
the  water- 
drop? 

"Clear  and 
transparent 
it  lies  before 
us;  vainly  our 
eye  endeavors 
to  discover 
the  least  evi- 
dence of  life, 
or  the  small. 
est  creature, 
in  that  which 
seems  in  itso'f 
too  small  to 
contain  any 
living  object; 
the  breath  of 
-  our  mouth  is 
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strong  enough  to  agitate  it,  and  a  few  ray?  of  the  sun  are 
sufficient  to  convert  it  into  vapor.  But  we  place  this  drop  of 
water  between  two  clean  squares  of  glass,  beneath  the  micro- 
scope, and  lo !  what  life  suddenly  presents  itself!  We  scarcely 
trust  our  senses.  The  little  drop  has  expanded  to  a  large 
plain;  wonderful  shapes  rush  backwards  and  forwards,  drawing 
towards  and  repulsing  each  other,  or  resting  placidly  and  rock- 
ing themselves,  as  if  they  were  cradled  on  the  waves  of  an 
extensive  sea.  These  are  no  delusions;  they  are  real  living 
creatures,  for  they  play  with  each  other,  they  rush  violently 
upon  one  another,  they  whirl  round  each  other,  they  free  and 
propel  themselves,  and  run  from  one  place  in  order  to  renew 
the  same  game  with  some  other  little  creature;  or  madly  they 
precipitate  themselves  upon  one  another,  combat  and  struggle 
until  the  one  conquers  and  the  other  is  subdued;  or  carelessly 
they  swim  side  by  side,  until  playfulness  or  rapacity  is  awakened 
anew.  One  sees  that  these  little  creatures,  which  the  sharp- 
est eye  cannot  detect  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  are 
susceptible  of  enjoyment  and  pain;  in  them  lives  an  instinct 
which  induces  them  to  seek  and  enables  them  to  find  susten- 
ance, wbich  points  out  and  leads  them  to  avoid  and  escape  the 
enemy  stronger  than  themselves.  Here  one  tumbles  about  in 
mad  career,  it  stretches  out  its  feelers,  beats  about  with  its 
tail,  tears  its  fellows,  and  is  as  frolicsome  as  if  perfectly  happy. 
It  is  gay,  cheerful,  hops  and  dances,  rocks  and  bends  about 
upon  the  little  waves  of  the  wa!er-drop. 

"There  is  another  creature;  it  does  not  swim  about — remains 
upon  the  spot — but  it  contracts  itself  convulsively,  and  then 
stretches  itself  palpitatingly  out  again.  Who  could  not  detect 
in  these  motions  the  throes  of  agony?  and  so  it  is;  for  only 
just  now  it  had  freed  itself  from  the  jaws  of  a  strong  enemy. 
The  utmost  power  has  it  exerted  in  order  to  get  away;  but  he 
must  have  had  a  tight  hold,  and  severely  wounded  it,  for  after  a 
few  more  throes,  each  becoming  weaker  and  more  faint,  it 
draws  itself  together,  stretches  out  its  whole  length  once  more, 
and  sinks  slowly  to  the  bottom.  It  was  a  death  struggle — it 
has  expired. 

"On  one  spot  a  great  creature  lies,  apparently  quiet  and 
indifferent.  A  smaller  one  passes  careles>ly  by,  and  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  the  first  dashes  upon  it.  Vainly  does  the 
weaker  seek  to  escape  its  more  powerful  enemy;  he  has  already 
caught  it,  embraced  it — the  throes  of  the  vanquished  cease — ■ 
it  has  become  a  prey. 

"This  is  only  a  general  glance  at  the  life  in  a  water-drop;  but 
how  great  does  it  even  show  the  small !  How  wondrously 
does  everything  shape  itself  within  that  of  which  we  had 
formerly  no  conception!  These  are  creatures  which  nature 
nowhere  presents  to  the  eye  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  so  marvel- 
lous, odd,  and  also  again  so  beautiful,  so  merry  and  happy  in 
their  whole  life  and  movements;  and  although  defective,  and 
in  some  respects  only  one  step  removed  from  vegetable  life, 
they  are  yet  animated  and  possessed  of  will  and  power.  It 
would  be  impossible  here  to  give  a  description  of  all,  or  even 
a  great  part  of  the  ephemerous  world  in  all  its  varied  aspects; 
but  we  propose  to  take  a  nearer  survey  of  some,  at  least,  in 
order  to  display  the  life  in  a  single  drop  of  water  taken  from 
a  pond.  Slow  and  gracefully  through  the  floods  of  this  small 
drop  of  water,  comes  glidingly,  swimming  along,  the  little 
swan  animalcule,  turning  and  twisting  its  long,  pliant  neck, 
swaying  itself  comfortably,  and  moving  in  every  direction, 
sucking  whatever  nourishment  or  prey  that  may  present  itself. 
This  animalcule  has  its  Dame  from  its  likeness  to  the  swan;  it 
carries  its  neck  just  as  proudly  and  arched,  only  the  head  is 
wanting,  for  at  the  end  there   is  a  wide  open    mouth,    sur- 


rounded by  innumerable  beam-like  lashes.  The  entire  little 
creature  is  transparent,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  any 
species  of  nutriment  could  possibly  pass  through  the  thin 
throat,  for  even  "water  seems  too  coarse  a  material  for  this 
small  tube;  but  scarcely  does  one  of  the  variously  formed 
monads  which  exist  in  all  waters,  and  of  which  many  thous- 
ands could  move  and  freely  tumble  about  in  the  hollow  of  a 
poppy  seed,  approach  its  mouth,  ere  it  gulps  them  down;  we 
see  ihem  gliding  through  the  throat,  and  see  the  green,  gray 
or  white  monad  lying  in  the  little,  but  for  this  animalcule, 
great  stomach.  This  monad  is  itself  an  animalcule,  a  living 
atom;  and  possibly,  a  still  smaller  animalcule  serves  for  its 
nourishment.  But  the  human  eye  has  not  yet  penetrated 
thus  far,  possibly  it  may  never  do  so,  for  the  Creator  has  hid- 
den from  the  material  vision  of  man  the  limits  of  His  creating 
power,  alike  in  the  infinitely  great  as  in  the  infinitely  small. 

"Whirling  along,  comes  swimming  by  the  side  of  the  swan 
animalcule,  the  'bell.'  Here  nature  has  still  retained  a  form 
out  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  for  the  body  of  this  animalcule 
is  similar  to  the  bell-shaped  blossom  of  a  May  flower,  fastened 
to  a  long  stem.  This  stem,  through  which  passes  a  spiral- 
formed  vein,  a  fine  dark  tube,  is  easily  moveable:  it  closes 
itself,  screw-like,  together,  and  stretches  itself  out  again. 
This  is  the  tail  of  the  bell  animalcule.  At  the  end  there  is  a 
little  knot,  and  soon  this  knot  becomes  attached  to  the  bottom, 
to  a  blade  of  grass,  or  to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  the  little  ani- 
malcule is  like  a  ship  at  anchor  in  a  bay  or  harbor.  Its  tail 
extends  and  turns  itself,  and  the  body  of  the  animalcule,  the 
little  bell,  whose  opening  is  at  the  top,  begins  to  turn  round 
and  round,  and  this  movement  is  so  quick  axid  powerful  that 
it  creates,  even  in  the  billows  of  the  water-drop,  a  whirlpool, 
which  keeps  going  round  wilder  and  more  violently.  It  grows 
to  a  "charybdis,"  which  none  of  the  little  monads  who  are 
caught  within  it  can  escape;  the  whirlpool  is  too  fierce,  they 
get  drawn  into  it  and  find  a  grave  in  the  jaws  of  the  bell 
animalcule.  The  bell  closes  its  tail,  rolls  together,  but  soon  it 
stretches  itself  out  again;  the  bell  whirls,  the  whirlpool  goes 
round,  and  in  it  many  a  quiet  and  thoughtless  passing  monad 
is  drawn  down.  But  the  bell  animalcule  is  also  about  meeting 
its  punishment;  again  it  whirls  its  bell  violently,  the  tail  breaks 
from  the  body  and  the  bell  floats  without  control  hither  and 
thither  on  the  waves  of  the  water-drop;  but  it  knows  how  to 
help  itself— nature  has  provided  for  such  a  catastrophe  in  its 
creation.  The  bell  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  soon  the  missing 
tail  grows  again,  and  if  death  even  comes,  nature  has  been  so 
liberal  in  the  creation  of  this  little  world — new  life  and  new 
creatures  arise  so  quickly  out  of  those  which  have  passed 
away,  and  so  great  is  their  number,  that  the  death  of  one  is 
less  than  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  or  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  desert 
of  Sahara. 

"The  livesof  innumerable  animalcules  pass  away  as  a  breath, 
but  they  rise  into  existence  in  equally  infinite  numbers.  The 
animalcules  multiply  in  every  variety  «t  way,  but  the  most 
curious  is  that  of  dividing,  when  out  of  the  seyeral  parts  new 
animalcules  are  formed,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  again  divide 
themselves  into  parts,  forming  new  creatures,  and  this  process 
of  increase  proceeds  to  infinity.  Numbers  alone  are  able  in 
some  measure  to  give  an  idea  of  this  infinite  increasing  power. 
An  animalcule  requires  for  its  parting  process  about  five 
hours,  after  which  time  the  new  creatuns  sfand  then  perfect, 
and  these  again  require  the  same  time  for  their  increase.  At 
this  rate  of  increase  one  single  animalcule  would,  by  the 
process  of  separation,  be  increased  to  half  a  million  in  four 
days,  and  after  a  month  it  would  be  inconceiyable  where  this 
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innumerable  quantity  of  animalcules,  which  are  singly  imper- 
ceptible to  tlie  naked  eye,  can  possibly  be  placed.  But  nature 
has  limited  even  this  vast  increasing  power,  and  she  freely 
sacrifices  millions  in  order  to  preserve  their  species  always  in 
their  proper  quantities.  What  are,  compared  with  these  num- 
bers, the  quantities  of  herrings,  sprats  and  other  fish  which 
crowd  the  seas  in  such  mighty  masses?  They  vanish  into 
nothingness. 

"The  chief  among  these  animalcules  which  increase  by  means 
of  separation,  is  the  'weapon,'  which  has  a  species  of  dagger- 
like bristles  at  the  back,  and  also  a  more  pliable  description, 
similarly  formed,  all  around  the  mouth,  which  serve  as  feelers. 
Their  movement  is  peculiar,  slow,  almost  floating;  they  pro- 
ceed forward,  then  they  shrink  backward,  and  quickly  return 
again  in  order  to  proceed  anew  on  their  path.  This  animalcule 
pushes,  when  the  partiag  processes  commence,  at  first  a  few 
little  pieces  from  his  side,  then  follow  others,  and  soon  the 
whole  is  divided  into  equal  halves,  which  form  themselves  into 
new  animalcules,  and  after  a  few  hours,  begin  to  separate 
themselves  also. 

"Besides  these  various  creatures  which  are  grouped  in  the 
little  world  of  a  water  drop,  there  are  many  more,  larger  and 
smaller;  most  of  them,  however,  are  only  occasionally  met 
with,  and  only  few  others  have  the  grace  and  beauty  in  (heir 
appearance  and  motions  which  distinguish  those  we  have 
mentioned.  Among  the  larger  species  we  are  struck  first  by 
fhe  'trumpet'  and  the  'bullet'  animalcules.  The  first  is 
like  a  trumpet  or  cornucopia;  in  its  interior  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  dark  spots  and  a  row  of  globules,  like  a  string  of  bead-;; 
about  its  mouth  are  bristle-like  threads.  The  bullet  animal- 
cule is  round,  covered  as  with  a  net,  and  also  trimmed  around 
with  a  fine  row  of  hair;  in  the  interior  there  are  always  to  be 
seen  several  sma'ler  bullets.  But  when  we  observe  the  whole 
closer,  we  find  that  it  is  not  a  single  creature,  but  a  group  of 
thousands  of  smaller  douhle-trunked  animalcules,  which  com- 
"bine  in  the  formation  of  this  greater  one,  and  thus  form  a 
numerous  isolated  family. 

"Repulsive,  unpleasant  creatures  also  present  themselves  in 
a  drop  of  water,  which  affect  us  unpleasantly  in  their  nature, 
their  motions,  and  their  form.  Thus  there  is  a  species  of 
chamelion  among  the  animalcules  which  can  expand  and  con- 
tract its  body  into  the  most  curious  shapes;  now  it  elongates 
itself,  stretches  its  members  in  the  most  opposite  directions 
with  a  slow  expanding  motion;  now  it  draws  itself  up  in  a 
heap,  and  when  another  animalcule  approaches,  it  stretches 
out  its  arms,  embraces,  entwines  it,  and,  as  it  were,  envelops 
it,  until  it  dies  in  its  grasp. 

"We  have  not  space  to  follow  out  the  life  in  a  water-drop  to 
its  various  specialities  and  curiosities,  and  it  is  impossible! 
under  any  circumstances,  entirely  to  exhaust  the  subject. 
The  more  one  looks  into  it  the  greater  the  wonders  which 
present  themselves;  the  more  nature  discloses  herself  in  her 
hitherto  unknown  powers,  the  more  does  she  appear  to  us  so 
wonderfully  great  in  miniature. 

"The  life  in  a  water-drop  which  we  have  here  exhibited,  is 
;ndeed,  not  to  be  found  in  every  water;  but  it  is  seen  in  ponds, 
swamps,  and  generally  in  all  waters  in  which  animal  and  fossil 
matter  is  in  the  act  of  decomposition;  cooked,  distilled  or 
rain  water  contains  no  animalcules,  hut  only  a  few  days  are 
required,  if  left  in  the  open  air,  for  the  formation  of  living 
things  within  it;  it  begins  to  move,  to  live — but  whence  do 
they  come?  What  produces  these  animalcules?  Has  the  air 
conveyed  to  the  water  the  matter  necessary  for  their  forma- 
tion?    It  is  possible.     . 


"How  all  this  is  accomplished,  man  will,  probably,  never  dis- 
cover; but  the  lesson  conveyed  in  the  foregoing  facts,  rightly 
appreciated,  opens  a  vast  field  of  speculation,  in  exhibiting  the 
infinity  of  the  Creator's  power;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
pride  of  many  of  those  who  occupy  themselves  in  tracing  the 
laws  of  nature  leads  them  to  overlook  the  Creator  in  creation, 
and  the  great  design  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  contemplation  of 
minute  laws  and  detailed  processes." 
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BY  WILLIAM  POTHERINGHAM. 


(  Continued.  ~) 


THE  far-famed  city  of  Delhi,  or,  to  use  the  Mohammedan 
name,  Shahjehanabad,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Jumna,  nine  hundred  miles,  via  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road,  north-west  of  Calcutta,  and  five  hundred  miles  above 
Allahabad,  where  the  two  sacred  rivers— the  Jumna  and  the 
Gauge ; — mingle  their  waters  in  one.  In  approaching  the 
city,  ihe  only  buildings  to  be  seen  towering  above  the  massive 
walls  which  surround  it  are  the  Jumma  Mu>jid,  with  its  superb 
domes  and  tall  minarets,  the  towering  battlements  of  the  palace 
of  the  Moguls,  and  a  few  other  public  buildings. 

Delhi,  with  all  its  superbness,  is  not  unlike  other  oriental 
cities  in  many  paticulars.  The  tall  date  trees,  interspersed 
with  the  slim,  bending  acacias,  waving  over  the  many  ancient 
tombs  and  city  walls,  enhanced  by  the  beauty  of  the  shadowy 
foliage  growing  on  the  gently-sloping  parapet  grounds,  all 
combine  to  form  a  pleasing  picture  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler. 

From  the  scattered  ruins  everywhere  abounding  in  the 
suburbs,  and  from  what  we  could  learn  from  the  natives,  the 
modern  city  could  not  compare  in  grandeur  with  its  ancient 
predecessor,  which  wasknowubythellindooname  of  Inderput, 
and  was  the  seat  of  a  Hindoo  kingdom,  governed  by  a  rajah, 
long  before  the  Mohammedans  set  foot  on  Indian  soil.  The 
Hindoos  trace  the  foundation  of  Inderput  to  three  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Suffice  it  to  say,  outside  of 
the  present  city,  in  the  direction  leading  to  Agra,  down  the 
Jumna,  ruins  can  be  traced  for  thirty  miles.  This  extensive 
plain,  on  which  the  present  city  is  built,  is  covered  with  a 
stunted  growth  of  thorny  shrubs,  among  which  may  be  found 
dilapidated  obelisks,  broken  walls,  variously  colored  bricks, 
monuments  of  different  styles  of  architecture,  ornamented 
with  brilliant  colors,  and  decayed  domes  and  minarets,  covered 
with  enameled  tiles. 

The  bungalows  of  the  Europeans,  civil  and  militarv  officers, 
are  principally  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  on  what  was 
once  known  as  the  gardens  of  Shalimar.  In  this  vicinity  we 
ascended  a  hill  composed  of  sandstone  rocks,  on  which  was  a 
cage  containing  a  royal  Bengal  tiger.  Immediately  under  this 
ridge  of  rocks  are  the  cantonments,  composed  of  alternate 
rows  of  bungalows  and  huts,  interspersed  with  small  groves 
of  trees. 

Delhi  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  lofty  indented  or  crenated  wall,  in  the  shapo  of  a  horse 
shoe.  This  wall  is  entire,  with  the  exception  of  where  it 
abuts  on  a  small  branch  of  the  .lumnn,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
short  bridge,  int^i   the   old    fort   of   Sclimgurh.     The  wall  was 
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buik  by  Shah  Jehan,  during  whose  reign  the  magnificent 
buildings  of  Delhi  were  erected,  at  the  expense  of  the  sur- 
rounding rajahs,  whom  he  robbed  and  pillaged  to  beautify  the 
city  and  decorate  his  throne.  The  wall  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  strengthened  by  the  English,  since  the  country 
fell  into  their  hands.  They  built  a  series  of  bastions,  mount- 
ing them  with  heavy  artillery.  They  cleared  away  the  debris 
of  fallen  buildings,  cleaned  out  and  deepened  the  ditch;  and, 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  scaling  the  walls  by  means  of  lad- 
ders, beams  of  timber  with  sharpened  ends  were  pointed 
downwards  into  the  ditch.  To  provide  for  any  emergency  that 
might  occur  in  the  shape  of  a  tumult  among  the  people  in-ide 
the  walls,  and  to  guard  against  attacks  from  without,  detached 
round  towers  were  erected.  They  were  separate  from  the 
walls,  and  were  approached  by  draw-bridges,  which  could  be 
raised  or  let  down  at  pleasure.  Each  martello-tower  was 
mounted  with  a  swiveled  gun,  which  could  be  worked  to 
advantage  by  artillerymen. 

Delhi  has  eleven  gates,  seven  of  which  are  on  the  land  side 
and  four  on  the  river  front.  One  of  them,  the  cashmere  gate, 
is  provided  with  bomb  proof  chambers,  for  the  convenience 
of  a  city  guard. 

The  crowning  splendor  of  Delhi  are  the  great  mosque  and 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Moguls.  The  Jumma  Musjid,  or 
chief  mosque,  is  situated  in  the  center  of' the  city.  There  is 
a  marble  fountain  in  the  center  of  an  open  court,  about  five 
hundred  feet  square,  three  sides  of  which  are  composed  of 
open  arches  with  octagonal  pavilions.  The  mosque  is  on  the 
fourth  side,  and  is  ascendei  by  a  grand  flight  of  marble  steps. 
The  cornices  are  composed  of  while  and  black  marble,  upon 
which  are  engraved  quotations  from  the  Koran.  The  pave- 
ments,  walls  and  ceilings  are  all  of  variegated  marble.  The 
lofty  minarets,  with  the  beautiful  domes,  gi\e  to  the  mosque 
an  elegant  appearance. 

We  a-ked  permission  to  a-cend  to  the  top  of  the  domes, 
but  were  not  allowed  without  the  sanction  of  Captain  Douglass, 
the  assistant  commissioner.  However,  we  were  permitted  to 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  minaret,  which  was  over  two  hundred 
feet  in  hight.  It  was  ascended  by  a  spiral  stair,  iiiMde.  From 
the  upper  balcony  we  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city 
and  its  surroundings. 

The  palatial  building  of  the  Moguls  is  said  to  have  no  equal 
on  the  earth,  and  is  occupied  by  about  twelve  thousaud 
inmate-,  the  king's  relatives  and  retainers.  The  palace  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  red  granite  wall,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
circuit  and  forty  feet  in  hight,  with  towers  and  cupolas.  The 
entrance  is  through  two  magnificent  gates,  anil  the  palace  is 
entered  by  a  series  of  superb  gate-ways  of  red  granite,  with 
flowers  and  inscriptions  from  the  Koran  engraved  upon  them. 

We  were  shown  the  Dewain  Khas,  or  private  council  cham- 
ber, the  concave  ai.-les  and  the  open  octagonal  courts.  The 
council  chamber  is  a  pavilion,  built  of  white  marble,  bearing 
up  four  cupolas  of  tin-  same  material,  with  arches  and  pillars 
we'll  executed  and  inlaid  with  gilt  ornaments,  flowers  and 
inscriptions. 

We  also  visited  the  Moti  Musjid,  or  the  mosque  used  by 
the  court,  as  well  as  the  Dcwani  Aum,  or  public  hall  of  audi- 
ence, which  was  in   keeping  with   the  rest  of    the  palace— 

'1 rated   in  marble,   with    carving,   overlaying,   inscriptions 

and  sculpture. 

In  the  hall  of  audience  it  was  so  arranged  that  the  courtiers 
could  sit  upon    their  elephants    and    t-'ive    audience    to   the 
mperor  while  seated  upon  his  throne. 
(  To  be  Continued .) 
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HOW  greatly  the  character  may  be  strengthened  and  sup- 
porte  I  by  the  cultivation  of  good  habits!  Man,  it  has 
been  said,  is  a  bundle  of  habit-;  and  habit  is  second  nature. 
Metastasio  entertained  so  strong  an  opinion  as  to  the  power  of 
repetition  in  act  and  thought,  that  he  said,  "All  is  habit  in 
mankind,  even  virtue  itself."  Butler,  in  his  "Analogy," 
impresses  the  importance  of  careful  self-discipline  and  firm 
resistance  to  temptation,  as  tending  to  make  virtue  habitual, 
so  that  at  length  it  may  become  more  easy  to  do  good  than  lo 
give  way  tosin.  "Ashabitsbelongingto  thebody,"  hesays,  "are 
produced  by  external  acts,  so  habits  of  the  mind  are  produced 
by  the  execution  of  inward  practical  purposes,  i.  e. ,  carrying 
them  into  act,  oractingupon  them — the  principlesof  obedience, 
veracity,  justice,  and  charity."  And  again  Lord  Brougham 
says,  when  enforcing  the  immense  importance  of  training  and 
example  in  youth,  "I  trust  every  thing,  under  God,  to  habit, 
on  which,  in  all  ages,  the  lawgiver,  as  well  as  the  schoolmaster, 
has  mainly  placed  his  reliance;  habit,  which  makes  every  thing 
easy,  and  casts  thedimcultiesupon  the  deviation  from  a  wonted 
course."  Thus,  make  sobriety  a  habit,  and  intemperance  will 
be  hateful;  make  prudence  a  habit,  and  reckless  profligacy  wil' 
become,  revolting  to  every  principle  of  conduct  which  regulates 
the  life  of  the  individual.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  greatest 
care  and  watchfulness  against  the  inroad  of  any  evil  habit;  for 
the  character  is  always  weakest  at  tTiat  point  at  which  it  has 
once  given  wa\;  and  it  is  long  before  a  principle  restored  can 
become  so  firm  as  one  that  has  never,  been  moved.  It  is  a  fine 
remark  of  a  Russian  writer,  that  "Habits  are  a  necklace  of 
pearls:  untie  the  knot,  and  the  whole  unthreads." 

Wherever  formed,  habit  acts  involuntarily,  and  without 
effort;  and  it  is  only  when  yon  oppose  it,  that  you  find  how 
powerful  it  has  become.  What  is  done  once  and  again,  soon 
gives  facility  and  proneness.  The  habitat  fii>t  may  seem  to 
have  no' more  strength  than  a  spider's  web;  but,  once  formed, 
it  binds  as  with  a  chain  of  iron.  The  small  events  of  life,  taken 
singly,  may  seem  exceedingly  unimportant,  like  snow  that  falls 
silently,  Hake  by  flake;  yet  acjumu'ated,  those  snow  flakes  form 
the  avalanche. 

Self-respect,  self  help,  application,  industry,  integrity — all 
are  of  the  nature  of  habit,  not  beliefs.  Principles,  in  fact,  are 
but  the  names  which  we  assign  to  habits;  for  the  principles  are 
words,  btit  the  habits  are  the  things  themselves:  benefactors  or 
tyrants,  according  as  they  are  good  or  evil.  D  thus  happens 
that  as  we  grow  older,  a  portion  of  our  free  activity  and  indi- 
viduality becomes  suspended  it  habit;  our  actions  become  of 
the  nature  of  fate;  and  we  are  bound  by  chains  which  we  have 
woven  around  ourselves. 

It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  over  estimate  the  importance 
of  training  the  youth  to  virtuous  habits.  In  them  they  are 
the  easiest  formed,  and  when  formed,  they  last  for  life;  like 
letters  cut  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  they  grow  and  widen  with 
age.  'Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he 
is  old  he  will  uut  depart  from  it."  The  beginning  holds  within 
it  the  end;  the  first  stait  on  the  toad  of  life  determines  the 
direction  and  the  destination  of  the  journey.  "Remember," 
said  Lord  (Jollingwood  to  a  young  man  whom  he  loved,  "before 
you  are  five-and  twenty  you  must  establish  a  character  that  will 
serve;  you  all  your  life." 

As  habit  strengthens-with  age,  and  characterbecomcs  formed 
any  turning  into  a  new  path'becomes  more  and  more  difficult. 
Hence,  it  is  often  harder  to  unlearn  than  to  learn,  and  for  this 
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reason  the  Grecian  flute-player  was  justified  who  charged 
double  fees  to  those  pupils  who  had  been  taught  by  an  inferior 
master.  To  uproot  an  old  habit  is  sometimes  a  more  painful 
thing,  and  vastly  more  difficult,  than  to  wrench  out  a  tooth. 
Try  and  reform  a  habitually  indolent,  or  improvident,  or 
drunken  person,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  you  will  fail. 
For  the  habit  in  each  case  has  wound  itself  in  and  through  life 
until  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  cannot  be  up- 
rooted. Hence,  as  Mr.  Lynch  observes,  "the  wisest  habit  of 
all  is  the  habit  of  car;  in  the  formation  of  good  habits." 

Even  happiness  itself  may  become  habitual.  There  is  a 
habit  of  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  also  of  look  - 
ing  at  the  dark  side.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  that  the  habit  of 
looking  at  the  best  side  of  a  thing  is  worth  more  to  a  man  than 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year.  And  we  possess  the  power,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  so  exercising  the  will  as  to  direct  the  thoughts 
upon  objects  calculated  to  yield  happiness  and  improvement 
rather  than  their  opuosites.  In  this  way  the  habit  of  happy 
thought  niiy  be  made  to  spring  up  like  any  other  habit.  And 
to  bring  up  men  or  women  with  a  genial  nature  of  this  sort,  a 
good  temper,  and  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  is,  perhaps,  of  even 
more  importance,  in  many  cases,  than  to  perfect  them  in  much 
knowledge  and  many  accomplishments. —     Samuel  Smiles. 
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FUNGI  are  parasitic  flowerless  plants,  eitherin  a  strict  sense 
as  living  upon  and  drawing  their  nourishment  from  living, 
though  more  commonly  languishing,  plants  and  animals,  or  also 
as  appropriating  the  organized  matter  of  dead  and  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  Those  fungi  which  produce 
rust,  smut,  mildew,  etc,  are  of  the  first  kind;  those  which  pro- 
duce dry-rot,  etc,  hold  a  somewhat  intermediate  place;  mush- 
rooms, puff-balls,  etc.,  are  examplesof  thesecond. 

Though  as  yet  ocly  partially  classified,  the  fungus  family  is 
known  to  be  amazingly  prolific,  and  almost  cosmopolitan  in  its 
diffusion.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  substance  or  any 
situation  where  conditions  exist  capable  of  supporting  vegeta- 
tion in  which  fungi  may  not  be  developed.  Their  spores  have 
been  detected  in  the  dust  of  the  trade-wind,  in  flakes  of  snow 
collected  from  the  air,  in  the  mucous  surface  of  the  interna' 
organs  of  animals,  and  in  the  dejections  of  cholera. 

As  to  their  u°e  in  the  economy  of  creation,  one  of  their  most 
important  functions  is  to  appropriate  the  organized  matter  of 
dead  and  decaying  vegetable  bodies.  They  thus  fulfill  an  office 
analogous  to  that  of  infusorial  animalcule  and  of  various  tribes 
of  insects,  such  as  maggot  flies,  and  so  have  been  termed 
"scavengers  of  nature."  On  this  point  a  naturalist  has 
observed:  "The  peculiarity  of  their  agency  consists  in  their 
power  of  suddenly  multiplying  their  numbers  to  a  degree  which 
could  only  be  accomplished  in  a  considerable  time  by  any 
larger  beini;  then,  assuilanly  ralaosiaa;,  with  the  intervention 
of  any  violent  cause,  to  their  former  insignificance.  A  scanty 
number  of  minute  individuals,  often  not  to  bo  detected,  are 
ready  in  a  fuw  days  or  weeks  to  give  birth  to  myriads,  which 
may  repress  or  remove  the  nuisances  referred  to.  When  the 
offal  to  be  removed  diminishes,  then  fewer  of  the  spores  find 
soil  on  which  to  germinate;  and  when  the  whole  has  been  con- 
sumed, the  legions  before  so  active  return  to  their  latent  state." 

If  our  readers  have  never  been  struck  with  the  cleanliness 
with  which  the  operations  of  nature  are  carried  on,  or  have 
not  meditated  on  the  means  by  whioh  this  important  end  is 
effected,  such  statements  will   give  them    new  views  of  "the 

ini fold  wisdom  of  God,"  and  enable  them  to  discover  tin 
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beneficent  use  of  objects  which  in  many  inspire  feelings  of 
fear  and  aversion. 

The  toad-stools  abhorred  by  the  ignorant  are,  in  truth,  most 
useful.  By  their  fermentive  and  putrefactive  energies  they 
decompose  the  hardest  vegetable  substances,  and  thus  provide 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  vegetable  mould  for  succeeding  gen- 
erations, besides  destroying  those  substances  which,  having 
served  their  end,  need  to  be  removed,  but  are  kept  under  some 
other  form,  waiting  for  the  plastic  touch  of  the  Almighty  to 
transform  them  into  some  of  His  endless,  diversified,  cosmica' 
arrangements. 

Fungi  being  so  widey  diffused  and  so  powerful  in  their  effects, 
are  the  cause  of  sundry  inconveniences,  because  of  which  they 
are  evil  spoken  of  by  those  who  do  not  consider 
"All  partial  evil  universal  good," 
and  therefore  cannot  say, 

"One  truth  is  clear— whatever  is  right." 

The  farmer  groans  over  the  mischief  to  his  wheat  caused  by 
various  fungi  which  attack  the  straw,  leaves,  chaff,  flower  and 
grain.  His  dismay  iocriases  when  a  microscopic  botanist, 
Bauer,  informs  him  that  so  minute  are  the  spores  of  Uredo 
segetum  that  the  one-hundred-and-sixtythousandth  part  of  a 
square  inch  contained  forty-nine  of  them,  and  that  one  grain 
of  wheat  is  capable  of  containing  four  millions  of  spores.  And 
when  the  most  scientific  botanists  ascribe  the  potato  disease  to 
the  presence  of  a  fungus,  the  gardener  joins  the  farmer  in  be- 
wailing their  impotency  to  resist  such  a  pest.  Many  fungi  prey 
on  the  tissue  of  living  leaves;  and  from  this  very  cause  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  everywhere  precarious,  and  in 
Madeira,  a  few  years  ago,  had  been  almost  abandoned,  though 
happily  the  mischief  is  now  arrested. 

The  careful  housewife  is  sorely  tried  to  find  her  preserves, 
cheese,  or  bread  mouldy,  her  beer  "mothery,"  her  catsup 
ropy  and  offensive,  and  all  from  the  presence  of  fungi.  If,  in 
her  dismay,  she  exclaims,  "But  how  happens  it  that  a  cheese  is 
mouldy  at  this  very  centre?"  the  botanist  may  reply:  "The 
fungous  germs  floating  in  the  air  had  various  opportunities  of 
finding  admission.  They  were  perhaps  deposited  on  the  grass, 
the  grass  was  eaten  by  the  cow,  and  so  the  germs  were  lodged  in 
the  milk:  or  germs  fell  upon  the  curd,  and  there  lay  dormant 
till  the  dampness  of  the  cheese  brought  into  action  their 
vegetative  powers." 

The  wine-merchant,  in  like  manner,  experiences  heavy  losses 
when  his  casks  are  wrapped  in  a  fungus  which  has  drained 
them  of  their  precious  contents.  In  the  vaults  of  the  London 
Docks  a  vinious  fungus  hangs  from  the  roof  like  dark  wo  illy 
clouds,  completely  shrouding  the  brick  arches.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind  is  noticed  by  Sir  Joseph  Bank;'.  He 
placed  in  his  cellar  a  cask  of  wine  in  order  that  it  might  ripen. 
At  the  endof  three  years  he  wished  to  ascertain  its  condition, 
but  found  access  to  the  cellar  impossible,  owing  to  something 
obstructing  the  opening  of  the  door.  The  door  having  been 
cut  down,  the  cellar  was  found  to  be  completer?  filled  with  a 
fungous  growth  <rf  so  firm  a  texture  that  it  required  an  ax  for 
its  removal. 

.Many  of  the  fungi  are  repulsive  in  f. inn  and  color;   in    not   a 

few  the  smell  is  intolerably  offensive;  and  worst  "I'  all,  the  taste 
is  virulently  poisonous.  The  mere  tasting  "I'  si  me  of  them 
experimentally  hasproduced  contraction  of  the  jaws,  Bickness, 
pain  and  heat  in  the  stomach,  and- slight  delirium.     Bad  may 

go  on  to  worse,  and  the  nidi  inquirer  may  bo  afflicted  with 
giddiness,  debility,  loss  id' sight  and  recollection,  burning  thirsti 
vomiting,  fainting  and  violent  gripes.  Moreover,  several  hours 
may  elapse  before  alarming  symptoms  appear,  and  thus  it  may 
be  t in i  late  for  the  adoption  iif  measures  in  eliminate  the  p"i 
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EVERAL  leading  religious  people  have 
had  a  meeting  in  New  York  to  discuss  the 
coming  of  the  Savior.  They  eall  the 
meeting  a  "prophetic  conference."  They 
believe  that  the  Savior  will  come,  that  He 
will  reign  on  the  earth  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  they  quote  scripture  to  prove 
this.  The  reason  they  meet  is  to  encour- 
age each  other  in  this  faith.  There  are 
very  few  of  the  people  who  are  called  Chris- 
'  ns  who  believe  in  this  doctrine.  They  ful- 
the  words  of  Peter,  the  Apostle,  when  he 
s  that  in  the  last  days  there  would  be  peo- 
who  should  say,  "Where  is  the  promise  of 
ing?  for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation."  They  postpone  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
for  a  long  period,  and  some  do  not  believe  that  He 
will  come  at  all.  They  think  the  whole  world  will  have  to 
be  converted  before  He  can  come.  Bat  the  scriptures  plainly 
declare  that  the  "day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night."  They  say  that  "the  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning 
His  promise,"  and  these  people  who  have  teen  meeting  in 
New  York  believe  this. 

The  Litter-day  Saints  have  been  preaching  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  near.  When 
this  Church  was  organized,  the  Lord  revealed  to  His  servant 
Joseph  that  this  glorious  event  was  soon  to  take  place.  Doubt 
was  removed  from  the  minds  of  believers.  The  scriptures 
were  made  plain,  and  new  revelation  confirmed  that  which 
was  written  in  the  Bible.  The  Latter-day  Saints  now  believe 
that  Christ  will  come  aid  establish  His  kingdom  and  will_ 
reign  with  His  Saints  for  one  thousand  years  upon  the  earth. 
During  this  period  Satan  will  be  bound.  He  will  not  have 
power  to  tempt  and  lead  astray  the  children  of  men.  Children 
will  grow  up  without  sin  unto  salvation.  There  will  be  no 
wars,  nor  contention,  nor  wickedness,  but  the  Lord  will  reign 
over  the  earth.  At  the  commencement  of  the  thousand  years 
the  Saints  who  have  died  will  come  forth  from  their  graves. 
This  is  what  is  called  the  first  resurrection.  The  wicked  will 
Still  remain  in  their  tombs  and  all  the  righteous  who  have 
ever  lived  upon  the  earth  will  come  with  Christ  and  reign 
with  Him  during  the  millennium.  The  Lord  has  taught  the 
Latter- day  Saints  these  principles  by  new  revelation,  and  the 
Bible  plainly  teaches  the  same  doctrines.  We  are  not  left  to 
guess  about  these  matters,  but  can  understand  them  plainly. 
The  ancient  Saints  held  this  same  belief,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  About  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  years  after  the  Savior  was  born,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Origen  was  born  at  a  city  called  Alexandria.  He  became  a 
very  learned  man,  and,  in  consequence,  obtained  great  fame. 
His  father  was  killed  because  of  his  beine  a  Christian.  Origen 
was  then  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  wrote  a  great  deal  about 
the  scriptures.     Some  things  which  he  believed  were  correct 


and  some  things  were  very  incorrect  and  have  been  the  means  of 
leading  many  people  astray.  He  believed  in  the  pre-eiistence 
of  spirits.  This  is  true,  but  he  believed  that  the  scriptures 
had  a  spiritual  meaning,  and  that  they  did  not  mean  what  they 
said.  He  did  not  believe  that  Jesus  would  literally  coma  to 
reign  onjthe  earth,  but  would  come  Spiritually.  By  his  writings 
and  teachings  upon  this  subject  he  led  a  great  many  people 
astray,  and  he  was  the  author  of  the  fashion  of  spiritualising 
the  scriptures  and  destroying  faith  in  the  literal  reading 
thereof. 

If  these  preachers  who  hold  this  conference  in  New  York 
desired  to  know  the  truth  they  would  come  to  those  who  have 
received  revelation  upon  the  subject,  and  be  taught  to  repent 
of  their  sins,  and  be  baptized  for  the  remissson  of  them,  and 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  would  lead  them  into  all  truth. 
Then  they  would  know  and  understand  concerning  the  coming 
of  the  Savior,  and  whether  they  lived  or  died  they  would  be 
prepared  for  the  event. 

Children  born  in  this  Church  have  very  many  advantages. 
The  Lord  has  not  left  them  in  doubt  concerning  the  doctrines 
of  salvation.  They  can  know  for  themselves  respecting  these 
matters  just  as  the  prophets  and  apostles  in  ancient  days  knew 
concerning  them.  By  this  means  we  can  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  We  do  not  know  the  day  nor  the 
year  when  He  will  come,  but  we  know  that  His  coming  is  nigh 
at  hand,  and  that  He  has  restored  His  Church  to  the  earth,  so 
that  the  honest  among  men  may  be  prepared  for  that  day. 
We  wish  the  members  of  this  "prophetic  conference"  would 
come  and  ask  the  servants  of  God,  who  have  obtained  revelation 
from  Him,  concerning  these  things,  and  then  they  would  not 
need  to  discuss  this  matter  as  they  are  now  doing,  for  many  of 
their  doubts  would  be  cleared  away  and  they  would  understand 
the  truth  as  it  is. 


AM  AN  by  the  name  of  Vanderbilt  died  not  long  ago  at  New 
York.  He  was  the  richest  man  in  America.  Instead  of 
dividing  his  property  among  his  children  equally,  he  left  all  of 
them  some  money,  but  gave  a  greater  portion  of  his  wealth  to 
one  of  his  sons.  Now  his  children  are  squabbling  over  this 
wealth.  Those  who  did  not  get  their  full  share  think  that  the 
one  who  got  the  bulk  of  the  property  has  got  too  much  and  they 
want  him  to  divide  equally  with  them.  They  are  having  a 
great  lawsuit  over  it.  Lawyers  on  both  sides  are  fighting  in 
the  court  for  the  money,  and  all  sorts  of  witnesses  are  brought 
forward  in  order  to  sustain  each  side.  The  result  is,  poor  old 
Van  lerbilt's  character  is  being  picked  to  pieces.  His  own 
children  are  proving  to  the  world  what  a  very  wicked,  bad  man 
he  was.  Their  witnesses  tell  all  sorts  of  bad  stories  about  him, 
and  he  is  made  to  appear  in  some  respects  a  complete  monster. 
These  people  care  more  for  the  money  than  they  do  for  their 
father's  good  name.  They  do  not  care  how  bad  they.make  him 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if  they  can  only  get  his  property. 
Is  not  this  a  sad  thing?  How  much  better  it  would  be  for  him 
to  have  died  poor  and  left  his  family  a  good  name  than  to  have 
died  the  richest  man  in  America  and  have  his  children  fight  for 
his  money  and  blacken  his  character  as  they  have.  Many  peo- 
ple think  it  very  nice  to  be  rich,  but  riches,  unless  properly 
managed  and  used,  are  a  great  curse  to  those  who  posuess  them 


-**■ 


It  is  discovered  that  hydrogen  gas,  the  lightest  of  all  known 
ponderable  substances,  may  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  state  by 
being  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  220°  Fah.  below  eero,  and 
submitted  to  a  pressure  of  9,750  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
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THE   'WHITE   STORK, 


THH  white  stork  generally  stands  from  three  feet  and  a  half 
to  four  feet  in  height,  including  its  neck.  The  legs  are 
exoeedingly  long,  and  do  not  appear  sufficiently  thick  for  the 
bmlk  they  sustain;  the  feet  are  webbed;  the  beak  is  straight, 
loag,  pointed,  and  compressed.  (The  cut  exactly  represents 
it.)     The  stork  walks  slowly,  and  with  measured  steps;  but  its 


a  horizontal  position,  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  perpendicular 
pole — -an  accommodation  which  seems  so  very  eligible  to  'the 
birds  that  they  rarely  fail  to  construct  their  capacious  habita- 
tions on  such  platforms.  The  nest  is  a  large  cylindrical  struc- 
ture, built  very  strongly  and  durably  with  sticks,  twigs,  and 
strong  reeds,  and  lined  on  the"  inside  with  fine,  dry  herbs, 
mosses  and  down  gathered  from  the  bushes.  These  fabrics 
last  many  years,  being  every  year  repaired  by  the  males.^To 


flight  is  powerful  and  long-continued,  and  it  is  accustomed  to 
traverse  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.  Stork-'  an-  thus  birds 
of  passage.  They  spend  the  winter  in  lh<)  deserts  of  Africa 
and  Arabia,  and  in  rammer  return  to  towns  and  villages  in 
colder  latitudes,  where  they  build  their  nests  on  the  summits 
of  old  towers  and  belfries,  in  the  chimneys  of  the  highest 
houses,  and  sometimes  in  (had  trees.  In  marshy  districts, 
where  the  services  of  the  bird  in  destroying  reptiles  are  of 
greate  value,  the  people  fix  an  old  cart  wheel,  by  the  lave,   in 


them  the  faithful  pairs  annually  direct  their  unerring  course 
from  far  distant  regions,  to  deposit  their  eggs  and  to  rear  their 
young. 

The  Turks  hold  the  bird  in  high  esteem;  and  tho  stork,  in 
cities  of  mixed  population,  seldom  builds  its  nest  on  any  other 
than  a  Turkish  house.  Thus,  the  Hev.  J.  Hartly  remarks: 
"The  Greeks  have  carried  their  antipathy  to  the  Turks  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  they  have  destroyed  all  the  storks  in  the  country. 
On  inquiring  the  reason,    I   was  informed:   'The  stork   is 
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Turkish  bird;  it  never  used  to  build  its  nest  on  the  house  of  a 
Greek,  but  always  on  that  of  a  Turk.'"  The  tenderness 
which  the  Turks  display  towards  this  feathered  tribe  is  a 
pleasing  trait  in  their  character. 

In  all  countries  where  the  stork  breeds,  as  in  Holland  and 
Germany,  it  is  protected,  boxes  being  provided  on  the  tops  of 
the  houses;  and  in  many  continental  cities  it  is  deemed  a 
favorable  omen  for  a  man  when  a  stork  selects  his  roof  as  its 
periodical  resting  place.  The  eggs  vary,  being  not  less  than 
two,  and  rarely  exceeding  four.  The  female  covers  them  with 
the  most  tender  solicitude,  and  will  rather  die  than  resign  her 
charge. 

The  parents  never  lose  sight  of  their  brood.  One  remains 
in  charge  of  the  nest  while  the  other  is  abroad  searching  for 
serpents,  lizxrds,  frogs,  or  snails.  When  they  first  take  out 
the  young,  they  practice  them  to  fly;  and  they  lead  them  to 
the  marshes,  and  to  the  hedge  sides,  pointing  them  out  the 
frogs,  and  serpents,  and  lizards,  which  are  their  proper  food; 
and  they  seek  out  toads,  which  they  never  eat,  and  take  great 
pains  to  make  the  young  distinguish  them.  In  the  end  of 
autumn  they  gather  in  a  great  body  about  sea-coasts,  and  go 
off  together — the  old  ones  leading,  the  young  ones  in  the 
centre,  and  a  second  body  of  the  old  behind. 

The  stork  is  easily  tamed.  Though  grave  in  its  air,  it  may 
be  roused  by  example  into  a  certain  degree  of  gaiety.  Her- 
mann relates  that  he  saw  some  children  in  a  garden,  playing 
at  hide  and  seek;  a  tame  stork  joined  the  party,  ran  its  turn 
when  touched,  and  distinguished  the  child  whose  turn  it  was 
to  pursue  the  rest  so  well,  as,  along  with  the  others,  to  be  on 
its  guard.  An  instance  of  its  sagacity  has  been  recorded.  A 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hamburg,  brought  into  his 
poultry-yard  a  wild  stork,  to  be  the  companion  of  a  tame  one 
which  he  had  kept  there;  but  the  latter,  disliking  a  rival,  beat 
the  wild  one  so  cruelly  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  wing, 
and  with  some  difficulty  escaped.  A  few  months  afterwards, 
however,  he  returned,  attended  by  three  other  storks,  when 
all  three  fell  on  the  tame  stork  and  killed  him. 

A  great  fire  broke  out  in  a  little  Gorman  town,  near  where 
stood  a  tower  about  eighty  feet  high,  which  formed  part  of 
the  fortifications  on  the  town  wall.  Oa  the  summit  a  stork's 
nest  had  been  built  for  st  many  years  that  the  buildings  had 
received  the  name  of  "Stork's  Tower."  At  the  time  of  the 
fire  there  were  three  unfledged  birds  in  the  nest,  and  the  poor 
little  birds  were  in  great  danger.  But  the  old  storks  foon 
showed  their  love  fur  their  young,  for  by  turns  they  each  flew 
ofT  to  some  fish-pond  just  outside  the  walls;  there  they  took  a 
good  dip  in  the  water,  and  filled  their  beaks  with  as  much  as 
they  could  carry  away:  then,  notwithstanding  the  smoke  and 
flames,  they  flew  back  to  their  little  ones,  poured  the  water 
from  their  beaks  over  them  and  the  nest,  and  at  the  same  time 
shook  it  out  from  their  feathers.  Thus  during  the  whole 
day  did  these  faithful  birds  act  as  a  fire-brigade  till  towards 
evening,  when  all  danger  for  the  young  and  the  nest  was  over. 

The  stately  stork,  though  a  visitor  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  from  tin-  north  of  Spain  to  Prussia,  and  particularly 
common  in  Holland,  is  rarely  seen  in  England.  It  was  once, 
however,  common,  and  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the 
changes  produced  by  the  oper»tions  of  man  is  afforded  in  the 
extinction  of  the  stork.  One  or  two  solitary  storks  have  been 
-hot  in  England  during  the  present  ceDtury. 


Actions  speak  more  forcibly  than  words;  they  are  the  test 
of  character.  Like  fruit  upon  a  tree,  they  show  the  nature  of 
men;  while  motives,  like  tap,  are  hidden  from  our  view. 
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BY  Joseph's  invitation  a  numerous  company  of  his  friends 
spent  the  18th  of  January,  1843,  at  his  house.  While 
they  were  together  Joseph  read  to  them  a  letter  written  by 
John  C.  Bennett  to  Sidney  Rigdon,  in  which  he  threatened 
Joseph  in  the  most  vindictive  manner.  He  said  new  proceed- 
ings had  been  gotten  up  on  the  old  charges,  and  nothing  could 
save  him;  they  would  carry  him  off  to  Missouri  and  there  deal 
with  him.  If  Rigdon  could  have  had  his  way  he  would  have 
kept  this  letter  from  Joseph;  he  did  not  want  it  known  that 
he  had  received  such  a  letter.  Joseph  had  good  reasons  to 
believe  that  Sidney  Rigdon  was  acting  traitorously  with  him, 
and  that  he  was  in  secret  correspondence  with  his  enemies. 
His  subsequent  conduct  proved  that  he  was  not  a  true,  reliable 
man. 

On  Sunday,  the  22nd  of  January,  Joseph  preached  at  the 
Temple.  In  the  course  of  Ids  remarks  he  said:  "I  shall  not 
be  sacrificed  until  my  time  comes;  then  I  shall  be  offered 
freely."  Remarkable  words!  and  remarkably  fulfilled!  The 
next  Sunday  he  answered  two  questions  which  had  been  asked 
him  concerning  his  discourse  of  the  previous  Sunday.  These 
questions  were  so  interesting  that  we  have  thought  it  best  to 
insert  the  answers  he  gave  to  them,  even  though  they  are 
rather  lengthy. 

The  first  question  arose  from  the  saying  of  Jesus: 

"Among  those  that  are  born  of  women,  there  hath  not 
arisen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist:  nevertheless,  he  that 
is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he." 

"How  is  it  that  John  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  of 
prophets?  His  miracles  could  not  have  constituted  his  great- 
ness." 

"Firstly.  He  was  intrusted  with  a  divine  mission  of  pre- 
paring the  way  before  the  face  of  the  Lord.  Who  ever  had 
such  a  trust  committed  to  him  before  or  since?     No  man. 

"Secondly.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  important  mission, 
and  it  was  required  of  his  hands  to  baptize  the  Son  of  Man. 
Who  ever  had  the  honor  of  doing  that?  Who  ever  had  so 
great  a  privilege  and  glory?  Who  ever  led  the  Son  of  God 
into  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  had  the  privilege  of  beholding 
the  Holy  Ghost  descend  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  or  rather  in  the 
sign  of  a  dove,  in  witness  of  that  administration?  The  sign 
of  the  dove  was  instituted  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  a 
witness  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  devil  cannot  come  in  the 
sign  of  a  dove.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  personage,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  a  personage.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  form 
of  a  dove,  but  in  sign  of  a  dove.  The  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be 
transformed  into  a  dove;  but  the  sign  of  a  dove  was  given  to 
John  to  signify  the  truth  of  the  deed,  as  the  dove  is  an  emblem 
or  token  of  truth  and  innocence. 

"Thirdly.  John,  at  that  time,  was  the  only  legal  admin- 
istrator in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  there  was  then  on  the 
earth  and  holding  the  keys  of  power.  The  Jews  had  to  obey 
his  instructions  or  be  damned,  by  their  own  law;  and  Christ 
himself  fulfilled  all  righteousness  in  becoming  obedient  to  the 
law  which  He  had  given  to  Moses  on  the  mount,  and  thereby 
magnified  it  and  made  it.  honorable,  instead  of  destroying  it. 
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The  son  of  Zachariah  wrested  the  kevs,  the  kingdom,  the 
power,  the  glory  from  the  Jews,  by  the  holy  anointing  and 
decree  of  heaven;  and  these  three  reasons  constitute  him  the 
greatest  prophet  born  of  a  woman." 

Second  question: — "How  was  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  greater  than  he?" 

In  reply  Joseph  asked — ''Who  did  Jesus  have  reference  to 
as  being  the  least?  Jesus  was  looked  upon  as  having  the  least 
claim  in  all  God's  kingdom,  and  was  least  enti'led  to  their 
credulity  as  a  prophet,  as  though  he  had  said — 'He  that  is 
considered  least  among  you  is  greater  than  John — that  is, 
myself. ' ' ' 

Josenh  was  unanimously  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Nauvoo,  on  February  6th,  for  the  term  of  two  years.  He 
marked  out  very  plainly  the  course  which  he  wished  to  see 
officers  take  in  relation  to  salaries,  fees,  etc.  He  prophesied 
to  James  Sloan,  the  City  Recorder,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him,  ten  years  from  that  time,  if  he  were  not  to  say  anything 
more  about  fees.  He  also  urged  upon  the  City  Council  the 
necessity  of  their  acting  upon  the  principle  of  liberality  and 
of  relieving  the  city  fioin  all  unnecessary  expenses  and 
burdens.  He  prophesied  that  if  they  would  be  liberal  in  their 
proceedings,  they  would  becune  rich;  and  spoke  against  the 
principle  of  pay  for  every  little  service  rendered,  and  especially 
of  committees  having  extra  pay  for  their  services. 

These  were  words  of  wisJom  and  salvation.  How  different 
would  be  the  condition  of  our  unhappy  nation  today,  if  its 
officers  had  always  taken  a  course  such  as  that  recommended 
by  Joseph  to  the  officers  of  the  city  of  Nauvoo! 

While  at  Ramus,  a  town  in  Hancock  County,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Nauvoo,  Joseph  had  a  conversation  with  the  breth- 
ren on  April  2nd,  1843,  in  which  he  stated: 

"I  prophesy,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God,  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  difficulties  which  will  cause  much  bloodshed 
previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  in  South 
Carolina.  It  may  probably  arise  through  the  slave  question. 
This  a  voice  declared  to  me,  while  I  was  praying  earnestly 
upon  the  subject,  December  25.th,  1832. 

"I  was  once  praying  very  earnestly  to  know  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  when  I  heard  a  voice  repeat  the 
following: — 'Joseph,  my  son,  if  thou  livest  until  thou  art 
eighty-five  years  old,  you  shall  see  the  iace  of  the  Son  of  man: 
therefore  let  this  suffice,  and  trouble  me  no  more  on  this 
matter.'  I  was  left  thus,  without  being  able  to  decide  whether 
this  coming  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  millennium  or  to 
some  previous  appearing,  or  whether  I  should  die  and  thus 
see  his  face.  I  believe  the  coming  of  the.  Son  of  Man  will 
not  be  any  sooner  than  that  time." 

(  To  be  Continued. ) 


THIS     POTASH    METAL. 


BY  J.    L.     BARFOOT. 


An  Unwilling  Worker — First  and  last,  spiders  have  a 
hard  time  of  it.  The  delicate  ctoss-hairs  in  the  telescopes  of 
surveying  instruments  are  tine  webs  taken  from  spiders,  of  a 
species  that  are  .'elected  for  their  production  of  an  excellent 
quality  of  this  material.  The  spider,  when  caught,  is  made 
to  spin  its  thread  by  tossing  from  hand  to  hand,  in  case  he  is 
•ndisposed  to  furnish  the  article. 


To  put  an  egg  into  a  vial,  soak  it  in  strong  vinegar  until  the 
shell  softens.  Then  it  may  bo  carefully  elongated  and  put  into 
the' vial.  Pour  on  cold  water  and  it  will  take  on  its  former 
shape  and  hardness.     Itisaneasy  experiment,   but  looks  as 

mysterious  as   the  problem   of  how   the   apple  got  into  the 

dumpling  did  to  the  wise  king. 


IN  former  times,  lye  was  generally  prepared  from  wood  ashes. 
These  were  collected  and  treated  with  water  to  dissolve  out 
the  lye.  Potash  received  its  name  from  "pot"  and  "ashes," 
in  allusion  to  its  being  prepared  from  wood  ashes,  by  "leach- 
ing," or  lixiviation. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  discovered  the  alkaline  metal  potassium,  by 
separating  it  from  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  united  with  it 
to  form  potash.  The  fact  that  potash  was  not  itself  a 
simple  element  had  been  suspected  before;  but  to  prove  this 
was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  and  impor- 
tant discoveries  in  chemistry.  To  us,  to-day,  it  is  very  easy 
to  show  that  the  metal  potassium  will  burn  into  an  oxide,  and 
thus,  to  prove  it,  produces  the  alkaline  substance  known  as 
potash.  A  piece  of  the  metal  potassium  thrown  upon  water 
is  one  of  the  common  experiments  in  the  lecture  room.  Its 
easy  oxidation  is  thus  proved,  as  it  at  once  decomposes  the 
water  by  seizing  upon  its  oxygen  and  half  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  water,  leaving  the  other  half  to  escape.  This  hydrogen 
takes  fire,  so  intense  is  the  chemical  action,  and  some  of  the 
potassium  also  is  volatilized,  or  changed  into  me'allic  vapor. 
This,  as  well  as  the  hydrogen  gas,  burns,  producing  the  beau- 
tiful "potassium"  flame. 

We  are  not,  however,  put  to  the  trouble  and  expen-e  of 
making  our  caustic  lye  by  burning  potassium.  Tbe  natural 
processes  prepare  for  us  potash  salts  in  great  abundance. 
Whenever  wood  or  vegetable  matter  is  burned,  or  gradually 
decayed  either,  for  both  processes  produce  the  same  results, 
the  potash  salts  are  set  free,  and  being  soluale  in  water  they 
are  dissolved  and  carried  away  to  lower  levels,  and  enter  iuio 
new  combinations.  The  alkali  beds  and  lakes  in  many  of  the 
valleys  of  our  Territory  are  proofs  of  this  fact. 

Io  the  arts,  caustic  potash,  or  potassium  hydrate,  is  pre- 
pared on  the  large  scale  by  the  chemical  manufacturer.  It  is 
a  hard,  white  substance,  absorbing  moisture  and  carbonic  ac'd 
rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  for  which  reason  it  has  to  be 
put  in  boxes  and  sealed.  It  is  a  powerful  caustic,  burning 
and  destroying  the  skin.  It  dissolves  in  half  its  weight  of 
water,  generating  considerable  heat.  It  decomposes  fixed  oils 
and  forms  soap  (that  kind  known  as  soft  soap).  In  this 
respect  the  potash  alkali  differs  from  that  formed  by  the 
metal  sodium,  which  produces  a  hard,  or  soda,  soap. 

Besides  the  caustic  potash,  the  potassium  metal  forms  other 
compounds.  The  nitrate  of  potash  is  familiarly  known  as 
nitre,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  gun-powder,  and  in  lire-works. 
or  protechny.  The  iodides  and  bromides  of  potassium  are  of 
importance  in  photography  and  medicine.  Then  there  is  the 
sore-throat  medicine— chlorate  of  potassa.  This  is  of  great 
value  for  an  oxydizing  agent  in  sonic  throat  affections,  There 
are  also  other  salts  in o  which  the  potassium  'metal  enters, 
which  are  of  less  importance  to  man. 

Potassium  has  for  its  symbol  tbe  letter  K,  [he  initial  of 
k;i!ium,  the  chemical  name  of  the  potash  metal. 


A.  Syrian  Bride. —  A  Syrian  lady  arrayed  for  her  bridal 
must  be  a  queer  looking  object;  :it  least,  she  would  be  to  to  us. 
She  bas  on  her  cheeks  spots  painted  red,  on  each  of  which  a 
gilt  flower  is  pasted.  Not  only  that,  but  at  each  corner  of  her 
mouth  is  another  gilt  flower,  ami  even  her  forehead  is  similarly 
decorated. 
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Salt  Lake  City, 

November  8th,  1878. 
Editor  Juvenile  Instructor: 

Dear  Brother:- On  Sunday,  October  27th,  the  21st 
Ward  Sunday  school  celebrated  its  first  anniversary,  by  holding 
a  local  jubilee  in  the  Ward  Meeting  House.  A  large  number  of 
parents  and  friends  of  the  scholars  were  present,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  visitors  from  other  Wards,  all  of  whom  appeared 
highly  pleaded  with  the  exercises. 

The  congregation  was  called  to  order  by  the  superintendent  at 
ten  o'clock,  when  the  services  commenced  with  singing  "A  Call 
and  Answer."  Prayer  was  •  ffered  by  Bishop  Andrew  Burt- 
followed  by  the  singing  of  a  Sabbath  school  hymn  composed  by 
Superintendent  Owen,  entitled  'The  Sabbath  School,"  to  the  tune 
of  "Beautiful  River  " 

The  following  programme  was  then  carried  out  in  a  cheerfu. 
and  interesting  manner,  reflecting  great  credit  on  all  concerned. 

''Articles  of  Faith"  repeated  from  memory  by  the  entire  school. 

Recitation:  "Abram  and  Zimri,"  by  George  Dent. 

Dialogue:  "What  keeps  Friends  Away,"  by  Agnes  Timms  and 
Alice  Steers. 

Brother  Hodgins,  a  blind  man,  recently  from  England,  read 
the  G2nd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  from  a  Bible  compiled  expressly  for 
the  use  of  blind  people.  This  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  many  of 
the  children,  to  hear  a  blind  man  read  so  beautifully  by  the  aid  of 
his  fingers  and  the  stenograph  Bible.  Brother  W  L  N  Allen 
then  delivered  a  short  address  on  the  advantages  of  Sunday 
schools. 

Song:   "When  Littb   Mamie   Died,"  bv  Bertha  Bayles 
organ  accompaninent,  bv  Master  Joseph  Mclnlyre. 

Questions  and  answers  on  the  "Restoration  of  the  Gospel, 
the  school. 

Recitation:  "Bles-ings  for  the  TVad."  hy  Louise  Rogers. 

Singing:  "Beautiful  Land  of  Rest,"  by  the  school 

Recitation  by  H.  J    C'>x. 

Local  questions  answered  hy  the  school. 

Singing  by  Amelia  Hanson. 

Recitation:   "Prayer,"  by  Katie  Burt 

Sarah  Rogers,  aged  three  years,  recited  verses  5  to  10  of  the 
5th  chapter  of  Mathew. 

Brother  H.  W.  Naisbitt  delivered  a  short  address,  expressive  or 
his  deep  interest  in  the  Sabbath  schooi  work. 

The  secretary  read  the  financial  rnd  statistical  reports  of  the 
school  to  September  :Wth,  1878. 

Eighty  reward  tickets,  bearing  the  name  of  each  recipient, 
were  presented  to  tho^e  who  had  attended  regularly  during  the. 
past  three  months,  without  missing  a  Sunday— except  in  case  of 
sickness. 

The  secretary  reminded  the  congregation  that,  out  of  an  average 
attendance  of  166,  it  was  very  cheering  to  know  that  80  had 
attended  regularly 

Brother  A.  X.  Maofarlane,  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  teachers, 
presented  the  superintendent.  Brother  W.  D.  Owen,  Jr  ,  with  a 
handsomely  bound  copy  of  the  "  A  utohriography  of  Parly  P. 
Pratt,"  on  the  inside  cover  of  which  was  printed  a  suitable  testi. 
monial,  followed  by  the  names  of  all  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
school. 

Brother  Owen,  in  a  brief  address,  thanked  the  whole  school 
for  their  manifest  appreciation  of  hi*  labors.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  school,  and  was  anxious  to  do  all  in  bis  power  to 
add  to  its  success 

The  school  is  under  continual  obligations  to  its  musical  con- 
ductor, Brother  Thos  Mclntvre.  who  exercises  great  patience 
and  perseverance  in  teaching  the  children  to  sing  correctly.  He 
has  now  started  a  regular  course  "r  musical  instruction,  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  p:irts  of  our  school  exercises.  It 
is  gratifying  to  hear  t''c  whole  school  join  in  singing  those  beauti- 


ful hymns  published  bv  the  Sunday  School  Union.  They  are 
the  life  of  our  schools,  and  cannot  fail  to  leave  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  all  who  attend. 

The  jubilee  exercises  were  brought  to   a   close  by  the  school 
singing  that  soul  inspiring  hymn,  entitled  "Never  form  Thee." 

Sister  Annie  Burt  ably  performed   the  organ    accompaniments 
during  the  morning.     Benediction  by   Brother  W.  L.  N.  Allen. 

Your  brother  in  the  gospel, 

John  H.   Burrows. 


BEDS 


V[J  H I LE  traveling  in  Sanpete,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
T  Scandinavian  friends,  1  chanced  to  stay  one  night  with  a 
very  nice  Danish  family,  who  accorded  to  myself  and  traveling 
companion  the  use  of  an  unusually  soft  and  downy  bed.  On 
awaking  iD  the  morning,  after  a  night  of  balmy  repose,  my 
curiosity  was  aroused  at  sight  of  a  partey-colored  rope  with  a 
tassel  on  the  end  of  it,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  directly 
over  our  bed,  and  reaching  within  about  eighteen  inches  of  it. 
I  tried  in  vain  for  some  time  to  imagine  for  what  possible  use 
it  was  intended,  as  1  felt  convinced  it  was  not  there  merely  for 
ornament.  Arousing  my  companion  who  was  somewhat  versed 
in  Scandinavian  customs,  I  asked  him  to  enlighten  me.  He 
laughed  at  my  question,  and  explained  its  use  by  grasping  the 
rope  and  raising  himself  to  a  sitting  posture  by  pulling  on  it. 

"J hat,"  said  he  "is  a  relic  of  Scandinavia,  and  if  you  had 
shared  the  hospitality  of  this  family  a  i'evr  years  ago,  before 
they  had  become  so  thoroughly  Americanized,  you  might 
have  enjoyed  the  additional  luxury  of  sleeping  with  a  leather 
bed  over,  as  well  as  uud.r  you,  according  to  the  good  old 
"faderland"  custom. 

I  knew  the  latter  cu-tom  alluded  to  by  him  was  common  in 
Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and  had  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
trying  it,  and  though  prejudiced  against  it,  as  most  Americans 
are,  I  wa^  surprised  to  fiud  it  the  most  agreeable  style  of  bed 
for  a  cold  night  I  over  slept  in.  I  renumbered,  too,  hearing  a 
now  prominent  Elder  relate  an  interesting  bit  of  experience 
connected  with  a  bed  of  this  kind: 

While  ou  a  mission  to  Pennsylvania  many  years  ago,  when 
he  was  qu'te  ayoung  man,  and  somewhat  unused  to  the  ways  of 
the  world,  he  put  up  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  converts,  who 
was  of  German  descent.  When  bediime arrived  he  was  shown 
to  a  room  in  which  there  was  a  bed,  soft  and  suited  to  his 
notion  in  every  way  with  the  exception  of  covering.  Of  this 
lie  could  only  find  a  tolilaiy  counttipane.  Supposing  the 
housewife  must  have  lorgotteu  to  put  ou  auy  more,  and  feeling 
too  bashful  to  ask  for  auy,  he  wiapped  the  coverlet  around 
him  as  well  as  he  could,  and  shiveied  the  whole  night  with 
the  cold. 

On  retiring  the  next  evening  he  found  the  bed  in  the  same 
condition,  and  dreading  to  pass  another  such  night,  he  sum- 
moned all  his  boldness,  and  asked  if  they  could  spare  him  any 
more  led  clothes.  Unable  to  cimjnhtnd  *hy  he  should 
suffer  with  the  cold,  the  man  of  the  house  went  with  him  to 
the  bed  room  to  investigate,  when,  on  learning  how  he  had 
s,ieut  ibe  previous  night,  the  good  natured  German  could  no 
longer  repress  his  laughter,  hut  fairly  roared.  When  the 
missionary  was  initiated  iuto  the  mysteries  of  the  peculiar  bed, 
he  joined  in  the  laugh  too,  and  never  afterwards  suffered  with 
the  cold  while  sleeping  in  one  of  them. 

The  ocd.-,  used  in  different  countries  present  a  most  interest- 
ing .-tudy,  including  as  they  do  the  greatest  possible  variety, 
from  the  downy  couch  of  the  Germans  to  the  plain,  hard  bed, 
with  a  slone  or  woodeu  crescent  tor  a  pillow,  used  by  the  Egyp> 
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tians  in  ancient  time?.  In  the  estimation  of  the  Esquimaux,  and 
other  semi-barbarious  tribes  inhabiting  the  colder  regions  of 
the  earth,  nothing  could  supply  the  place  of  the  pelts  and 
furs  that  constitute  their  only  bedding.  With  these  they 
make  their  beds  upon  the  snow  or  ice,  and  repose  as  comfort- 
ably as  the  German  would  in  his  feather  bed.  Indeed,  furs  of 
various  kinds  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  bedding  of  more 
highly  civilized  races  in  the  higher  and  colder  parts  of  the  earth. 
In  contrast  with  those  mentioned,  we  may  cite  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  customs.  The  people  of  those  nations  have  no 
Jdea  of  any  better  bed  than  is  afforded  by  the  mats  which  cover 
the  floors  of  their  houses.  They  have  no  use  for  bedsteads. 
Their  floors  are  covered  with  straw  or  rush  mats,  each  a  little 
over  seven  feet  long  and  half  as  broad.  When  bedtime  arrives 
they  merely  have  to  stretch  themselves  upon  these  mats, 
place  small  wooden  pillows,  padded  on  the  top,  under  their 
heads  and  draw  a  few  coverlets  or  quilts  over  them.  A  some- 
what similar  style  prevails  throughout  the  Polynesian  Islands. 
Mats  of  various  kinds,  generally  made  from  the  bark  or  leaves 
of  trees,  serve  for  beds,  while  the  covering  usually  consists  of 
paper-like  fabrics,  made  from  bark  or  fibrous  shrubs,  or  mats 
woven  from  the  New  Zealand  flax.  The  Fijian  makes  use  of 
a  curious  kind  of  pillow.  It  consists  of  a  forked  or  crescent- 
shaped  piece  of  wood,  upon  which  he  rests  his  neck — not  his 
head.  The  object  of  this  is  to  preserve  the  shape  of  his 
coiffure,  or  head-dress. 

A  curious  custom  is  mentioned  by  Lane,  a  modern  traveler, 
as  prevailing  at  the  present  time  in  Lower  Egypt.  He  says,  "In 
one  of  the  apartments  in  the  houses  of  the  peasants  there  is  gen- 
erally an  oven  ('furn'),  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  entrance, 
and  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  chamber.  It  resembles 
a  wide  bench  or  seat,  and  is  about  breast-high:  it  is  constructed 
of  bricks  and  mud;  the  roof  arched  within,  and  flat  on  the  top. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  house,  who  seldom  have  any  night- 
covering  during  the  winter,  sleep  upon  the  top  of  the  oven, 
having  previously  lighted  a  fire  within  it;  or  the  husbind  and 
wife  only  enjoy  this  luxury,  and  the  children  sleep  upon  the 
floor." 

In  many  of  the  contries  of  Europe  the  custom  of  having 
the  bed  boxed  up  closely,  with  sliding  doors,  formerly  prevailed; 
and,  indeed,  it  does  yet  to  some  extent  in  Scotland.  In  some 
cases  it  occupies  a  niche  in  the  wall,  or  a  sort  of  dark  closet, 
and  is  hidden  from  view  by  a  door  or  curtain.  The  same 
custom  is  in  vogue  in  Holland,  where  the  beds  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  very  poor,  consisting  frequently  of  only  a  heap  of 
straw.  The  bed,  such  as  it  is,  is  generally,  raised  from  the 
floor  upon  a  sort  of  framework,  the  space  underneath  serving 
as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  firewood,  pots  and  pans,  old  boots 
and  other  rubbish.  These  boxed  beds  are  among  the  most 
unhealthy  kinds;  as  the  occupants  are  forced,  through  lack  of 
ventilation,  to  inhale  impure  air. 

We  have  all  heard  or  read  of  the  old  eastern  custom  of 
having  the  bed  surround  the  table,  so  that  the  occupants 
might  take  their  meals  in  a  reclining  posture,  which  certainly 
would  denote  great  indolence.  This  custom  prevailed  amoig 
the  Komans  during  the  decline  of  their  republic.  The  ancient 
fashion  of  making  bods  upon  the  house-top  is  also  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  Jewish  history. 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  the  different  kinds  of  beds 
in  use,  but  sufficient  to  give  the  young  readers  an  idea  of  the 
almost  endless  variety  to  which  they  extend.  ft. 


A  tart  temper  never  mellows  with  age;  and  a  sharp  tongue 
is  the  only  edged  tool  that  grows  keener  with  oonstant  use. 


EAE,-BIITGS. 


THE  nothing  new  under-the-sun  principle  applies  to  the 
custom  of  wearing  pendants  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
ears,  as  well  as  to  many  other  things.  It  appears  to  have 
taken  its  rise  in  the  earliest  times  among  the  nations 
of  the  East.  The  prophet  Isaiah  reproaches  the  daughters 
of  Zion  with  beine  too  lavish  in  ornaments  of  this 
kind,  and  several  parts  of  the  Scripture  make  allusion  to 
the  spoil  of  ear-rings,  etc,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Lord. 
Thus,  trinkets,  of  rings  and  jewels,  appear  to  have  been  as 
much  worn  by  nun  in  thoie  days  as  by  the  same  sex  that  now 
lays  almos1;  undisputad  claim  to  them.  It  would  seem  that  the 
orniuients  hal  been  u;ed  fur  ido'atro  is  purposes  previous  to 
this  time,  since,  Jacob,  in  the  injunction  he  gave  to  his  house- 
hold, commanded  them  to  put  away  "the  strange  gods  which 
were  in  their  hand,  and  a'l  the  ear-rings  which  were  in  their 
ears."  These  ear-rings,  or  jewels,  worn  by  Jacob's  house- 
hold had  probably  been  consecrated  to  superstitious  purposes, 
and  worn  as  a  sort  of  amu'et,  for  it  is  known  that  rings,  whether 
in  the  ears  or  nose,  were  first  superstitiously  worn  in  honor  of 
false  gods,  and  probaply  of  the  sun,  whose  circular  form  they 
were  designed  to  represent;  and  indeed,  rings  and  vessels 
among  the  heathen  nations  oftentimes  had  the  image  of  the 
sun,  moon,  etc,  engraved  upon  them.  The  prophet  Hosea 
speaks  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem  as  indulging  in  the  lying 
vanities  of  rings  devoted  to  the  idol  deities.  The  Roman  ladies 
of  olden  times  used  ear  rings  of  pearls  and  of  precious  stones, 
and  not  unfrequently,  like  some  of  the  North  American  Indians 
they  had  three  or  four  of  these  ornaments  pendant  to  each  ear 
which,  unlike  the  Indian  trinkets,  of  the  present  day,  at  least, 
were  of  immense  value.  The  Moors  of  Africa  were  also  noted 
for  the  uso  of  the  same  ornaments.  Many  of  the  busts  of  the 
heathen  gods  have  been  found  to  have  ear-rings,  or  holes 
pierced  in  their  ears  for  that  purpose.  Some  investigators  of 
ant'quitv  have  onsi  lered  this  to  be  characteristic  of  the  busts 
of  divinities,  but  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  woll 
founded,  as  there  are  many  well-known  statues  of  mortals  which 
have  the  ears  pierced.  The  fine  bust  of  Caracalla,  in  the  Villa 
Borghese,  which  is  affixed  to  the  statue  of  Hercules,  has  only 
the  right  ear  pierced. 


Origin  of  The  Cultivated  Potato. — A  potato  plant 
(Solanum  Fendleri)  growing  in  great  abundance  in  Dorthern 
New  Mexico  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  our  cultivated 
potato.  This  native  plant  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
diet  of  the  Navajo  Indians.  The  squaws  dig  up  the  small 
tubers  with  whatever  implements  they  can  obtain,  often  using 
a  strong  smooth  piece  of  wood  with  a  wedge-shaped  end.  The 
plant  grows  on  low,  rich  spots,  and  by  spring  the  earth  is  turned 
up  in  every  conceivable  direction  in  the  search  for  the  potatoes. 
The  latter  are  from  one-half  hi  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  an  i  ofg)ol  flavor — tasting  somewhat  like  boiled 
chestnuts.  The  Navajo  Indians  consume  such  largo  quantities 
at  a  time  as  to  cause  griping  pains,  and  as  a  remedy  take  at 
the  same  meal  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter  containing  magnesia, 
which  relieves  the  stomach.  Someyears  ago  a  quantity  of*  the 
tubers  of  this  species  of  potato  were  received  and  distributed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Reports  from  various 
localities  stated  that,  in  many  cases,  these  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion and  increased  largely  in  sizo. 


Be  diligent  in  bnisness,    and  attentive  to  your  words. 
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Words  by  E.  R.  Snow. 


Music  by  Thos.  McIntyrb. 
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O  Lore],  my  parents  here  preserve, 

To  teach  me  righteousness, 
That  my  young  feet  may  never  swerve 

From  paths  of  holiness; 
And,  like  the  faithful  ones  of  old 

Who  now  behold  Thy  face, 
May  I  be  formed  in  virtue's  mould 

To  fill  a  holy  place. 


While  y-iuth  and  beauty  sweetly  twine 

Their  garlands  round  my  head, 
I'll  seek,  at  wisdom's  saerei  shrine, 

The  gems  that  never  fade. 
Long  may  I  sing  thy  praises  here 

Among  Thy  Saints  below, 
And  in  eternity  appear 

With  them  in  glory  too. 


CHARADES. 


BY  CHAS.  REYNOLDS. 


My  first  is  in  vain,  but  not  in  proud; 

My  second  in  noise,  but  not  in  loud; 

My  third  in  rain,  but  not  in  snow; 

My  fourth  in  come,  but  not  in  go; 

My  fifth  in  cow,  but  not  calf; 

My  sixth  in  grin,  hut  not  in  laugh; 

My  seventh  in  Tom,  and  also  in  Kate; 

And  my  whole  you  will  find  is  the  nameof  aState. 


BY   JAMES    .T.    (HANDLER. 


My  Brat  is  a  shrub,  an  article  in  which  goods  are  packed,  and 

:  man's  name. 
My  second  is  a  shrub,  an  ecclesiastical  title,  and  an    appropri- 
ate title  for  persons  advanced  in  years. 

My  whole  is  tli>-  nan E  a  tree,  and  also  the  name  of  a  county 

I  fnited  States. 


The  answer  to  the  Ch  trade  published  in  No.  20  is  Oo  DEN. 
We  have  received  corn  olutions  from  Maggie  Thompson, 
Richmond;  Wm.  <',.  Brewer,  Henneferville;  Hans.  P.  Hansen, 
Moroni;  V .  -I.  W.  II  iwlett,  ('has.  H.  Bliss,  Josiah  Burrows, 
II.. I.  Wallace,  W.  R.  Wallace,  Chas.  Reynolds,  Salt  Lake 
City. 


Kind  words  are  the  bright  flowers  of  earth's  existence:  use 
them,  and  especially  around  the  fireside  cire'e.  They  are 
jewelry  beyond  price,  and  powerful  to  heal  the  wounded  heart 
and  make  the  weighed-down  spirit  glad. 


Books,;Cards,  etc.— Superintendents  of  Sunday  schools,  and 
all  others,  wishing  to  purchase  books  for  their  individual  or 
school  libraries,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  at  or  com- 
municate with  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office  All  of  the 
Church  publications  are  kept  for  sale,  as  well  as  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments, etc.,  at  the  very  lowest  rates. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  a  large  stock  of  the  old  edition 
of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  which  we  have  on  hand,  English 
binding,  in  cloth,  50  cts.,  in  leather,  75  cts. — about  half  the  orig- 
inal price.     They  are  very  suitable  for  use  in  Sunday  schools. 

We  are  also  selling  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Hymn  Book, 
bound  in  leather  and  embossed,  at  10  cts.  per  copy.  They  will 
do  very  well  for  use  in  Sunday  schools  or  as  presents  to  the 
children. 

Class  Registers,  Music  Cards— loose  or  bound,  and  cards  con- 
taining "Articles  of  Faith,"  catechism  on  early  history  of  the 
Church,  and  various  others  constantly  on  hand. 

A. so  most  of  the  back  volumes  of  the  Instructor,  bound  in 
good,  durable  style. 
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Is  Published  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory, 

ON    TUE    FIUST    AND    FIFTEENTH    OF    EVERY    MONTH. 


3EORGE  Q.  CANNOl*. 


EDITOR. 


TERMS    IN     ADVANCE. 
Single  Copy,  per  Annum    -    -    -     $2,00. 

On  Copies  Sent  by  Mail,  Outside  of  Salt  Lake  County 
Ten  Cents  per  Year  Additional  will  be  Charged  for  Postage. 

.^"Office,  South  Temple  Street,  One-and-a-half  Blocks  West 
of  Tabernacle,  Salt  Like  City. 
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